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miles ;l the country with its breezy plains or um-
brageous forests or little townships was close at
hand ; and society was so small that, for one period
at least, we know all about its leaders and their
family scandals, and the places of amusement, and
the chief professional men, as well as we know about
the England of Queen Elizabeth's time. In Rome,
as in Paris and London during their best days,
though the city was too big for a single set, and
though we can perceive that the younger Pliny and
Tacitus moved in a different world from Juvenal and
Martial, just as Fox and Sheridan scarcely ever met
Dr. Johnson, there were still points of contact be-
tween the salons, and in this way there was, as it
were, a literary commonwealth, whose members ex-
changed ideas and reproduced each other's thoughts
with variations. Boston, not being overgrown, has
been able to combine this best feature of town
intercourse with a singular charm of its own during
our own generation. At present London is either
too vast for such a society to exist, or if it exists it
is effaced by the multitudinous life of statesmen,
professional men, millionaires on every side. There
may be even more talent than there was in the days
of Burke and Gibbon and Horace Walpole ; but it
is dissipated in space, or attracts no attention out-
side. The successful proconsul, the daring traveller,
the scientific discoverer, are now passed round for a
season, from salon to salon, invited to air themselves
in reviews, and relegated to the second place. The
world at large is just as reverent of greatness, as
observant of a Browning, a Newman, or a Mill, as it

1 Ramsay's Antiquities, p. 2 ; Gibbon's Decline and Fall, vol. iv.
chap. xxxi. p. 89; note by Smith.